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THE SONG AND SMILE, 


Betterghe song and the smile, my dear, 
Better the song and the smile. 

Brief is the time we may linger here, 

Little avails either sigh or tear; 

Better the song and the smile, my dear, 
Better the song and the smile. 


Better the laugh and the jest, my dear, 

Better the laugh and the jest. 
Sunshine of heart and of merry cheer, 
Chasing the shadows that oft appear; | 
Better the laugh and the jest, my dear, | 
| 


Better the laugh and the jest. 


Better the word that is kind, my dear, 
Better the word that is kind. 

Speech that is cold, and perchance severe, 

Well may be spared as we journey here; 

Better the word that is kind, my dear, 
Better the word that is kind, 


Life’s but a day at the best, my dear, 
Life’s but a day at the best. 
Be your endeavor to brighten each year, 
Making less frequent the sigh and the tear; 
Life’s but a day at the best, my dear, 
Life’s but a day at the best. 


———_> a 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL THINKER, 


| 





)g/ HO is the most profound and original musical thinker the 
world has ever seen? The majority of musical people would | 
probably answer this rare by naming either Beethoven or | 
Wagner, but the true answer is, John Sebastian Bach. It must be | 
borne in mind that, however ail the composers of the nineteenth 
century are, they had the benefit of the experience of two centuries 
of great predecessors, on whose shoulders they could stand for a/| 
more comprehensive survey of the undiscovered land of musical 
possibilities; whereas, Bach was born 206 years ago, when modern 
harmonic music had just left its cradle ; and yet his music is often as 
modern, from almost every point of view, as Wagner's or Chopin's. 
If any one wishes to realize the full force of this assertion, let him 
compare, for instance, the last choruses in the ‘St. Matthew’s’’ Pas- 
sion with those in ‘*‘ Die Meistersinger’’; or, on the piano, the wonder- 
ful preludes Nos. 19 and 20in the ‘“‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord” with 
Chopin's preludes or nocturnes. In melody, harmony and modula- 
tion Bach is here quite on a level with any of the great masters that | 
followed him—indeed, he is more modern than Haydn, Mozart, or 
even Beethoven. 

It is this extraordinary originality of Bach, which enabled him to 
anticipate two centuries of musical evolution, that has made him the 
idol ofall modern composers. Mendelssohn resurrected the Passion 
music; Schumann followed him in proclaiming Bach as the fountain- 
head of all music; Beethoven exclaimed that his name should not 
have been Bach (brook), but Ocean; Wagner found in his motets 
‘the most perfect vocal music in existence’; Franz based his song | 
accompaniments on Bach's polyphonic style, in which each harmonic 
part is a melody in itself; and Chopin knew his preludes and fugues | 
by heart, and used to shut himself up with Bach for a few days pre- 
ceding each of his concerts. 

What makes Bach so remarkably modern is not so much his melo- | 
dies and rhythms as his harmonies and modulations, and this leads | 
to another question: What is the most important element of music ? | 
‘Melody, of course,” will be the answer of ninety-nine in a hundred. | 
But the ninety-nine are wrong. All good music must, of course, 
have melody; indeed, as Wagner remarks, “ Without melody no 
music is possible.’ But if you will examine art-music, from Pales- | 
trina and Bach to the present day, you will find that those composi- | 
tions have proved the “fittest to survive’ which are especially dis- 
tinguished by beautiful harmonies and modulations. The French | 
composer Saint-Saéns was the first critic who had the courage to 
declare, in the face of public opinion, that harmony in music is more 
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| equally the product of inspiration ; 


| beautiful melodies 
| harmonies 
| writing, ¢. g 


}else but great moral teaching, protected by symbols. 


| Krehbiel’s interpretation of the 


important than melody. ‘‘ What the illiterate in music call, not with 


out contempt, ‘ accompaniments,’ or, ironically, ‘science,’ is // 
| flesh and blood of music ; is, in a word, its substance.” 
“Beautiful melodies and beautiful harmonies,” he continues, “‘ are 


but who can not see that it requires 
a much more powerfully organized brain to conceive beautiful har 
monies ? Why it that the men of genius who originate 
are also the only ones who conceive beautiful 
and that no mediocre professor and savant thought of 
, the ovo supplex et acclinis of Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ which 
is nothing but a sequence of chords ? The power to createa 


1S 


| complicated work will always be a mark of a superior organization. 


And, in the same way, the love of beautiful harmonies indicates a 
public which has arrived at a high degree of culture’; whereas, 
simple melodies or ‘‘tunes’’ can be appreciated by any street arab. 


THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 


rN Bible records, in ancient times, and even in more recent 
- great moral truths and teachings were hidden from the 
and indifferent by symbolic language. Mythology 


ages, 
careless 

is nothing 
The Ring of 
the Nibelung, upon which Wagner founded his great work, is of this 
kind. The VisiTror recently promised its readers Mr. H. E. 
‘Ring Here it is—Ep. VISITOR 

Wotan is the hero of the tragedy whose real plot may be outlined 
|as follows: After a period of purity and sinlessness the chief of the 
gods is led to deceit, then to covetousness, and then robbery by his 


| ambition to fix himself impregnably in the seat of universal domin- 
| ion 
| gained through a crime 


The ring, of which he forcibly possessed himself, had been 
against the virtue on which the regeneration 
of the world depends. To obtain it love had been renounced by 
| the first possessor. For its sake the chiefest of the gods becomes a de- 


ceiver, a liar, and arobber. The binding force of the runes on his 


| spear-shaft (the symbol of compact) compels him to purchase release 
| from the compact which he had hoped to frustrate, 


at the cost of the 
| ring for whose possession he had become a violator of the moral 


|law. He has robbed a robber of the ring, but the bauble was his 
dearly-bought creation, and as he had cursed love to obtain the 
power to fashion it, so now he burdens the ring with a curse. 


he refused to yield it up till warned 
The ring passes into the hands 


Though this is known to Wotan, 
by the primeval goddess of wisdom. 


|of the giants, and immediately the baleful influence of the curse is 
seen. ofan has not only fallen under the influence of that curse 
because of his short ownership, but through his sin the ring with its 
maleficence has come among the earth-dwellers. How shall he 
right the wrong? It will not do to again seize it on begets a new 
race, hoping that from it will spring a hero who, acting as a free 


agent, will restore the ring to its original owners and thus roll off the 
curse from gods and men. But for ‘violated moral w rong there is no 


redress; certainly not through the mediation of another wrong 
Above his ambitions, greater than his might, reigns the power of 
law. His plot is seemingly checked at the outset by this superior 


power invoked by /7icka, the protectress of the marriage vow. At 
her demand the god is compelled to destroy his own children, the 


first of the new race from whom he — the righting of his 
wrong-doing. The twins, Szegmund and Steglinde, who go to 
destruction under the double weight of the original curse and their 


own crime, committed in the unconscious hope of perpetuating their 
race and raising up the hero able to achieve expiation, are doomed 
by his own command, but in obedience to a law which he is power- 
| less to combat. 

Now the work of redemption is taken up by that moral principle 
whose establishment as a rule of conduct was in the dim vision of 


} the sagaman w hen he conceived the end of all things old and the 
birth of the new world, the principle which Goethe in the ‘‘chorus 
mysticus"’ ef his ‘‘ Faust"’ calls ‘‘ Das Ewig-Weibliche.”” Aruenn 


hilde violates the commands of the supreme | god and attempts to save 
| a life forfeit to the law. She does so out of love for her father whose 
commands were contrary to his feelings and given under stress of 
need. Again the god is obliged to punish when he loves. He re 
nounces his plan ; but it is given to Bruennhilde’s prophetic vision to 
hail the birth of the hero, who, freely, will take the guilt upon him 
self. She succeeds her father as the promoter of the original idea 

By his own merit he achieves possession of hoard and ring, but his 
egoism prompts him to neglect his duty and return the ring to its 
original owner. 
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A wrong against love, though committed unconsciously, brings 
destruction to him who seemed in all things fittest to be the agent 
of the ring’s restoration and the emancipation of the world from its 
curse. Druennhilde \carns of the treachery which underlies Sieg- 
/ried’s innocent wrong-doing. She, too, had refused to give up the 
ring, which to her was only the symbol of Siegfried's love, but now 
she voluntarily accomplishes expiation for her own sin and that of 
the others. She yields up her life and permits the Rhinedaughters 
to take the baneful circlet from her ashes. Walhalla goes up in 
flames, the old 7égime of greed of power and lust of gain gives way 
to a new world and the reign of love. 


Se a 


TALKS UPON VOCAL METHOD-—No. III. 


BY FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


A@ HE part of a voice that is at once available for good musical 
“fe effects is that which is habitually used in speaking. This in- 
cludes the middle and lower parts of the compass. The upper 
part, never used except in shouting or screaming, until cultivated for 
vocal effect, is at first quite unmanageable. To realize this, let a per- 
son speak a sentence, as 
‘*Softly fall the shades of evening,”’ 


at a pitch above the middle of the voice, but not higher than would 
constantly recur in a song, (a bass or contralto at about D, a tenor or 
soprano at about F,) and the tone will sound absurdly ineffective. 

In singing the same pitches there is, except with highly gifted sing- 
ers, about the same lack of volume and substance in the sound until 
after cultivation; and yet the music that beginners want to sing is 
full of passages involving these undeveloped tones, even requiring 
strong climaxes upon them. 

In voice culture, therefore, there is no time to be lost in developing 
these tones and accustoming the singer to their use. 

It is a safe and easy part of the process, if undertaken in the right 
way and prosecuted with patience. 

The principle emphasized in my last article of employing smaller 
strings—less vibrating substance—for higher tones, must be carefully 
observed. The best way to begin the study of the small register is to 
use the softest tone possible, in order that the least amount of the 
tissue of the vocal cords may be brought into requisition, 

The foundation for a pure upper voice may then be securely laid. 
This consists in taking the upper tones, with no more sense of effort 
or strain than is felt on the lower tones ;—it will be remembered that 
it requires no more strain to tune a small string to a high pitch than 
to tune a large string to a low pitch. 

A singer’s thought must be thoroughly habituated to the idea of 
taking high tones without especial effort ; and her throat must acquire 
the register knack which allows her so to regulate the vocal cords in 
singing higher or lower, that none but the true vocal muscles shall 
participate. 

If the register is too thick as the scale ascends, extraneous muscles 
are brought into use until upon a high note the forehead is wrinkled, 
the cords of the neck stand out, the lips and nostrils are distorted 
or rigid, and perhaps still other parts which have nothing to do with 
tone-production are testifying to a sympathetic disposition to help 
along a painful undertaking, 

There is an infallible and easily applied test by which to determine 
whether a tone is produced solely by the muscles entitled to partici- 
pate, or whether others are acting sympathetically with them, thus 
vitiating the purity of the method. 

Here let me say, parenthetically, that many singers who talk 
glibly and confidently about ‘ Aure method,” “ fure Italian 
method,” ‘‘ pure old Italian method,” etc., seem not to possess 
the vestige of an idea of what constitutes pure method. They 
mix up false throat action with the true vocal process, making 
throaty, nasal, hollow, muffled, or metalic tones, and yet imagine, 
in the pursuit of some chimera like a “ focus of tone,’’ that their 
method is “pure.’’ It is a case of faith without works. 

The test above referred to is applied in this way: place the 
finger against the under side of the jaw, midway between the point 
of the chin and the angle of the neck., Hum an ascending scale 
(m) and observe whether the chin muscle hardens and presses down- 
ward or remains relaxed. 

Hardening the chin muscle indicates action which is undesirable 
for tone-production, though it is, to some extent, necessary for 
expressive quality, and for words. 

Here is a piece of advice, given most emphatically: Let the singer 
see to it, that while the tone-producing muscles are being strength- 
ened, that the chin muscle is being made to act less and less strongly 
as cultivation goes on. 

I should like to show the relation of this principle to some of the 





methods of teaching, which are employed all about us. But I will 
take time for but one item. 

The value of practice with the consonant m, is a much debated 
point. One celebrated teacher of a decade since, made of this prac- 
tice a principal means of forming voices. But her use of it was with 
strokes (Am-4m-km), which kept the chin muscle in motion, and con- 
sequently prevented it from becoming rigid. The practice, therefore, 
resulted in making the vocal organs give forth a firm sound without 
hardening the chin muscle, and was beneficial. 

On the other hand, some of the pupils of the National Normal 
Musical Institute will, perhaps, remember how an ex-professor once 
called me hard names in the columns of a locdl paper because, in 
my teaching, I used this consonant. He assured the public that it 
ruined the voice. 

A man might possibly kill himself with a toothpick. 

The trouble with my critic was, that he did not know about the 
chin muscle, and he may have known some instance in which wrong 
practice with # had its natural result. 

Exercise No. 2, in the ‘‘ New Course,” is intended to 

(1.) Accustom the pupil to the sensation and sound of the small 
(or head) register ; 

(2.) Dissociate the idea of especial physical effort from high 
pitches ; 

(3.) Gradually strengthen the upper part of the compass, without 
at the same time strengthening certain sympathetic action, which 
tends to make loud tones harsh or “ forced.” 

The upper part of a beginner's voice is like the ring finger of a 
young pianist's hand, in that both are weak spots in the technical outfit 

Singers, as a class, have not yet arrived at a realizing sense of the 
necessity for assiduous practice, as have the pianists. 

Piano students quite generally practice single-finger exercises, or 
exercises with the two weaker fingers, for say five minutes at a time, 
three or four times a day for many months. 

Robert Schumann, as is well known, in his determination to master 
this point in piano technique, overdid his practice, and ruined his 
hand. 

I have seen many a piano student come home from a year or two 
of study with arms weakened by excessive practice. 

But students of singing are nowhere near that point as yet. That 
they are not is, perhaps, because many have returned from a course 
of study “ with the music all cultivated out of the voice,” as the phrase 
goes ;—with tones wiry and “‘ worn"; and the inference is, that there 
has been too much practice. 

On the other hand, Matilda or Emily, who, with little or no prac- 
tice, sing to us in the parlor, have something sweet and sympathetic 
in their tones, and we prefer them to their highly cultured sisters. 

But Matilda and Emily can not delineate strong emotion in their 
singing; nor have their voices resource enough to sing effectively in 
a large place. If, therefore, they have ambitions, they must cultivate 
their voices; they must practice faithfully the different items of vocal 
method. 

The question is* Must pure sympathetic tone be sacrificed in the 
effort to obtain power and enlarge the compass ? 

Quite the contrary. Correct practice brings out the fine quality of 
a voice as a coat of varnish shows the grain of wood. 

To secure correct practice, there is nothing more necessary than 
care of Register; and in caring for Register, nothing is more impor- 
tant than to develop the small register on and above D (fourth line). 


OO 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXXII. 


[All rights reserved.] 





HERE are some people who seem to have been forced by cir- 


4 cumstances into the wrong niche in this world, and whose 
*** work, in consequence, is a dread in the anticipation and a 


drudgery in the performance. I am humbly thankful that that has 
not been my lot. My work has always been my greatest pleasure, 
and still is. If I was for a time crowded into a niche that belonged 
to somebody else, all that passed away when we arranged with the 
John Church Co., as already described. From that time, as I have 
said, my business cares vanished, and I have been occupied in the 
congenial work of making such books, cantatas, songs, or numbers 
for their Annuals (Christmas and Easter Selections, etc.) or THE Mu- 
SICAL VISITOR, as are thought needful, while they attend to all the 
business matters connected with these works—copyrights, arrange- 
ments with English publishers, permissions, etc. 

Mr. Church, the founder of this house, and Mr. Trevor, his long- 
time partner, may well be proud of its success, for that success, as I 
have abundant reason to know, is founded upon the most honorable 
business principles and the most upright business transactions. I 
may not speak in detail of their arrangement with me, nor of the 
many generous acts which have characterized our years*of relation- 














ship, but I should be recreant to my sense of right if I did not take 
this opportunity to record my appreciation of their unvarying kindness 
and consideration, and of my great satisfaction in doing all in my 
power for their interests. 

When the May Festival, or other errand, calls me to Cincinnati, it 
is a great pleasure to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Trevor's beautiful 
home on Mt, Auburn, or in the summer to be a guest at Mr. Church's 
old colonial residence in Rhode Island. Ancestral descent is not a 


strong point with the majority of American people, nor are many | 


situated in localities of historic interest; but in Mr. Church's case 
both these conditions obtain in a remarkable degree. Not far away 
from his residence is Mt. Hope, where King Philip, of the Narragan- 


setts, lived and fought, and back from Mr. John Church, in an} 


unbroken line, is Capt. Benjamin Church, who defeated the great chief 
and brought the famous war, called “ King Philip’s War,” to a close 

The present house stands on ground deeded to the family in 1674, 
and in the establishment rare skill and taste have been shown in 
combining modern elegance and convenience with the old colonial 
architecture and surroundings. In plain sight from Mr. Church's 
residence is also the spot where John Alden and his wife, Priscilla 
Mullins, lived. This Priscilla, it will be remembered, was the maiden 
made famous in Longfellow's poem, ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish." Both she and John came over in the May Flower. In the 
village church-yard are the grave and monument of their daughter 
Elizabeth, who was the first white female child born in the colony. 
She married William Peabody, and died at the age of 94, in 1717. 

An account of the patriotic celebration in the Hyde Park High 
School, in which I figured somewhat conspicuously, was so recently 
printed in the VISITOR that it does not seem best to repeat it here, but 
Dr. Belfield’s remarks on that occasion were not in that account, and 
they are given as follows: 

It affords me great pleasure to unite in this testimonial to our neighbor, Dr 
Root, whose character as well as whole life-work commands our admiration. 

The overthrow of the enemies of the Republic in the late war was a stupendous 
undertaking, demanding the supreme effort of .the loyal North, not only of the 
men who took the field, but of the men and women who remained at home 
Not men alone were needed, but arms, ammunition, clothing, and food; not ma- 
terial support only, but sympathy as well. The Union soldier was cheered by 


many kind and loving messages from the yearning, often aching hearts of 
wives and children, of parents and friends. How precious was the conscions 


ness Of this remembrance can be known only by those who tore themselves | 


irom the fond embrace of loved ones to endure the hardship of the march, and 
face the grim terrors of the bloody field. 

Among the friends who, in those awful years, served his country effectually 
more effectually by his pen than any man could have done by his sword, was Dr 
George F. Root. You have heard to-day how his songs encouraged our troops even 
in that frightful campaign near Richmond. Permit me to tell briefly how they 
cheered the prisoners of war. 

It was the 3ist day of July, 1864, in 


Newnan, Ga. The starry banner with 


which you, my young friends, have so beautifully decorated this room, had gone 


lown in blood and death; the hated rebel rag was flying in triumph over the 
heads of a small company of Union soldiers, who, having obeyed the orders that 
they well knew would sacrifice them, had saved hundreds of their comrades, and 
were now prisoners of war. Their appearance showed the effects of hard cam 
paigning — bronzed faces, torn and ragged garments, with here and there a rough 
bandage staiMed with blood. But theirspirits were undaunted, and as the populace 
gathered around them, curious to see the hated Yankees, and, perhaps, to exult 
over their ill fortune, the little band sang the patriotic songs which had been 
wafted from ‘‘ God’s Country.” 
When we sang, with all the emphasis of which we were capable, 


* Rally round the flag, boys ; 
Down with the traitor /"’ 


[fully expected marked symptoms of disapproval ; but the increasing crowd seemed 
to enjoy the novel spectacle, and, when we ceased singing, shouted for more songs 
Then we gaid, “We are tired; we are hungry; we have had no food for many 
hours. Give us something to eat, and we will sing for you.’’ Food was soon 
brought, and I now take this opportunity, long delayed, to thank you, Dr. Root, 
vr what, while it could not be called ‘‘a square meal,”’ is well and gratefully 
remembered after these many years. 

The latter part of the summer of 1864 I spent, together with several hundred 
Union officers, at the sea-side, at the expense of the Southern Confederacy. The 
place selected for our temporary retirement from active life was Charleston, 8. ( 
rhree hundred of us were in the work-house prison, in what particular part of the 
city located I never knew, since the wishes of our hosts, expressed in high walls 
and southern muskets, prevented our exploring thetown, But we knew that the 
sea was near, for the huge, ,fifteen-inch shells of the ‘Swamp Angel,’’ screaming 
over our heads, scattered brick and mortar over the grass-grown streets of the hot 
bed of the Rebellion. 

Late one afternoon in September our attention was directed to the entrance of 
men in the adjoining prison-yard. We rushed to the windows on that side of the 
prison-house, and anxiously inspected the new comers. With faces blackened by 
sun and stained with dirt, their clothing scant and torn, they wearily dragged 
themselves into the prison-pen. Before they came within speaking distance the 
faded army blue of their uniforms ‘suggested the truth. ‘‘Who are you?’ we 
asked. ‘ Andersonville prisoners.” May I never behold another such sight 


heir piercing eyes, their emaciated features, their shrunken limbs, now concealed, | 


now revealed by their ragged uniforms, their bloody bandages, told the awful 
story of slow starvation. We shared with them our scanty rations, and after a 
frugal meal on each side of the wall, Which neither party could cross, we did all 
we could for them; we sang .Dr. Root’s songs, and cheered their hearts 
With our sympathy. Never had poor performers so attentive an audience, Long 
into the night we sang, and in the early morning we dismissed them, Dr. Root, 
with your ringing chorus, in which their feeble voices were heard — 


‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, 
Cheer up, comrades, they will come ; 7 
And beneath the starry flag we shall breathe the air again 
Of the free-land in our own beloved home.” 
Chicago is a very interesting place just now (1891). We are getting 
ready for the World's Fair, or better, as it is beginning to be called, 
‘The World's Columbian Exposition.”” The inner and the outer world 
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here—the world of mind and the world of matter, are intensely alive, 
devising plans of use and enjoyment, which are beginning to ultimate 


themselves in visible forms. 





Among the new plans is ‘The Auxiliary Commission of the 
World's Columbian Exposition,” which has for its motto, ‘ Not 
Things, but Men.”’ I will let its prospectus state its object 

As is now well known, the four hundredth anniversary of the scover 

America by Christopher Columbus will be celebrated at Chicago in 1895, ke 
the sanction of the Government of the United States, on a scale commensurate wi 
the importance and dignity of the occasion 

The measures already taken give satisfactory assurances that the expositio 
| then to be made of the material progress of the world will be such as to deser 

unqualified approval, 

But to make the exposition complete and the celebration adequate, the 
| derful achievements of the new age in science, literature, education, governn 
| jurisprudence, morals, charity, religion, and other departments of human act 

should also be « onspicuously displayed as the most effective means of inere 
| the fraternity, prosperity, and peace of mankind 
| It has therefore been proposed that aseries of World's Congresses for that purpose 
| be held in connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and the 
WoORLD’s CONGRESS AUXILIARY has been duly authorized and orgat 1 to pr ‘ 
| the holding and success of such congresses. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages that would result from the ere 
| establishment of personal acquaintance and friendly relations among the leaders 
| of the intellectual and moral world, who now, for the most part, know each other 
; only through the interchange of publications, and, perhaps, th rmalities « 
correspondence 

And what is transcendently more important, such congresses, convened ler 
| circumstances so auspicious, would doubtless surpass ail previous efforts t ring 

about a real fraternity of nations, and unite the enlightened people of the bole 
|} earth in a general co-operation for the attainment of the great ends for wl 
human society is organized. 

rhis orgauization is intended to promote the success of the exposit } 

material products of civilization, science, and art, but will confine its own opera 
| tions to the exposition, in appropriate conventions, of the princip h i 
| progress. 
CHARLES C, BONNEY LYMAN J. GAGE 
President Trea 
THOMAS B. Bryan, BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH 
Vice-President. Secret 
| These Congresses will be held at such times, during the Exposition 


| as will be most convenient to each 

Considerable importance has been attached to the assembling of a 
| Musical Congress on this occasion, which shall include prominent 
| musicians and musical educators of this and other countries. I am 
| one of the five members of the commission chosen for the furtherance 
f this object. 

One of the greatest causes of excitement at present in Chicago, in 
view of the coming World's Exposition, is the real estate ‘‘ boom, 
|now upon us. The land romances, as they might almost be called, 
of earlier times, are being re-enacted every day. Every old resident 
has one or more to tell. 

In the ‘‘earlier times" a man took a piece of ground out on the 
prairie for a small debt, or he let a friend have a piano or other ar 
ticle of merchandise for a lot or two. Such property was regarded 
jas of little consequence. Almost every business man had som 
| While for one reason or another (the great fire a prominent one) | 
have failed to hold on to the large amounts of money which have 
been realized from my music, some of these small patches of Chic: 


1oO 


e 


ground that had been in my possession many years, when the 
cision in regard to the World's Fair was made known, came to the 


front, and were disposed of in a way to entitle the transactio 
place in the romances referred to. 

I will not enlarge upon my seventieth birthday celebration, fart 
than to say it was intended to be simply and wholly a family 
but my friends of the Chicago papers got wind of it, and the rep 
| ers and the Associated Press dispatches did the rest. Gifts 
gratulations from home and abroad poured in most generously, 

; 





| ' 
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ithe autograph stream, which, if small, is, in general, remarkably 
| steady, grew into a freshet, which did not subside for three or four 
| weeks. 

| To conclude, I can not imagine a pleasanter life for myself than 
| the one I now live. When not at normals or conventions, I work at 


home, because in the city I should be liable to frequent interrupt 
My working-room is at the top of the house, to be as far from the 
parlor and the piano as possible, but the view from this elevation 
an abundant compensation for the trouble of reaching I 
only to raise my eyes to look east over the ever-changing waters of the 


it have 


| lake, or northeast over one of its bays to the city center, seven miles 
away. Mr. E. V. Church, of whom I have spoken, is still manager of 
the Chicago house, and I am at my pleasant quarters in his establis! 
ment at a certain hour every day, in case any one wishes to see me, 
and at other times if I am wanted, or need a rest from my work. 
More than fifty trains pass each way every day, and the lovely le 


by the lake can not be equaled, | think, in the world 

My wife and I would be glad to be permitted to see our golde1 

wedding-day, which will be in 1895, and still more to look over into 

the twentieth century, which will be five years later ; but if that 

not be, we will be thankful for the pleasant life we have lived here, 

and hope for a pleasanter and still more useful life hereafter. 
G. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON, 


From Our Regular Correspondent. 


LONDON, May 6, 1891. 


sr 
A Nate Royal Italian Opera opened April 6th with the sisters 
als Ravogli in Gluck’s “Orfeo,” parts they played last season. Miss 

Giulia Ravogli in the part of Orfeo was again at her best in the 
scene in the Elysian Fields, in which her pantomime and by-play 
were touchingly expressive. Band and chorus want more rehears- 
als, and the ballet, who, in the Covent Garden version of ‘‘Orfeo” 
play an important part, need something more than rehearsals. The 
Grove scene at the entrance to Erebus had been imported from 
Vienna, and the act of the Elysian Fields, which are peopled by 
Greek damsels, poets, and warriors, is a very striking one. 


MISS EAMES 


is, down to date, the most important debutante of the season. She 
has played A/arguerite, Elsa and Juliette, the last two, with M. Jean 
de Reszke as the tenor. Miss Eames as //sa also appeared to far 
better advantage than as Marguerite. Elsa does not demand an 
impassioned actress, and Miss Eames sang her music charmingly, 
and looked the part to perfection. Miss Eames—by the way, de- 
spite contradictions—has rightly been described as an American 
prima donna, She was born at Shanghai, where her father was an 
American Consul. Her parents were citizens of the United States. 
She will shortly, as we learn, have an even higher right to the title, 
for she is engaged to be married to the well-known artist, Mr. Julian 
Story 


GIULIA RAVOGLI AS CARMEN, 


Che appearance of Miss Giulia Ravogli as Carmen has resulted 
in an extraordinary difference of opinion amongst the critics. One 
of them frankly threw up the sponge, and declared he could not 
make it out. Of the rest, some see a want of lightness in the open- 
ing scenes, while all are agreed in regard to the intellectual features 
of the performance, and the fact that even if it be thoroughly uncon- 
ventional, it is, nevertheless, an impersonation of the highest in- 
terest. The conventional Curmen, at any rate, has become a some- 
what wearisome personage, and the fierce, dramatic, and in revenge, 
almost panther-like creature depicted by Miss Giulia Ravogli, came 
as a welcome relief 


MISS DE LUSSAN. 


On May 4th, ‘‘Carmen"’ was repeated, and the American soprano, 
Miss Zelie De Lussan, for the first time this season, sustained the 
titular character. There is no need to enter into a comparison 
between the impersonation of Miss Giulia Ravogli on the one hand 
and Miss De Lussan on the other. They are as totally contrasted as 
two readings of the part well can be, and both, doubtless, will have 
their admirers. It will suffice that, apart from a tendency to the 
tremolo—explained as being due to nervousness, which, as she 
played the 70/e with a cast entirely strange to her and without re- 
hearsal, was quite pardonable—Miss De Lussan was in very good 
voice, and that her histrionic rendering of the character did not differ 
from that to which London and provincial audiences are so well 
accustomed. 


‘‘MEFISTOFELE.”’ 


On May 2d, Boito's ‘‘Mefistofele’ was given for the first time 


this season. ‘‘Mefistofele’’ has never really caught on in this 
country, though the reason why can hardly be explained. The 


music is, doubtless, an extraordinary mixture of the old Italian me- 


lodic and the modern schools, and the story is presented 
in more or less patchy form. This result may be attributed 
to the fact that since the opera was origiinally written and 
produced at Milan in 1868, it has been entirely revised, and 
nearly two hours of it have been struck out. In its orig- 
inal form, the scene in the Market Place of Frankfort, which 


opens the first act proper, and the Brocken scene, were of a far 
more elaborate character than now, each, indeed, lasting nearly 
half an hour. Included in the Brocken scene was a wild burlesque 
upon the * 
doubtful taste which thoroughly enraged the Italian audience of 
twenty-three years ago. After the scene of the Classical Sabbath, a 
whole act, which has now been suppressed, was originally introduced. 
Che scene of this act was laid in the palace of the German Emperor, 
the situation being taken from the third part of Goethe's ‘‘Faust,” 
and it was followed by an elaborate symphonic interlude in which 
the battle between the Emperor and the pseudo-Emperor was depict- 
ed. According to Mr. Mazzucate, Boito's biographer, the interlude 
was based upon three themes—one the fanfare of the Emperor, the 


Tantum Ergo" of the Roman Catholic Church, a piece of | 
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! 
second the fanfare of the pseudo-Emperor, and the third the fanfare 
infernale, the whole being brought toa conclusion by Mefstofele, 
who chanted a strange parody of the ‘Te Deum Laudamus” after 
the victory. 

ee 


HUNGARIAN GYPSY MUSIC. 


EVOILD of printed notes, the Tzigane is not forced to divide his 
attention between a sheet of paper and his instrument, and 
there is consequently nothing to detract from the utter aban 
donment with which he absorbs himselfin his playing. He seems to 
be sunk in an inner world of his own; theinstrument sobs and moans 
in his hands, and is pressed tight against his heart as though it had 
grown and taken root there. This is the true moment of inspiration. 
to which he rarely gives way, and then only in the privacy of an 
intimate circle»never before a numerous and unsympathetic audience. 
Himself spell-bound by the power of the tones he evokes, his head 
gradually sinking lower and lower over the instrument, the body bent 
forward in an attitude of rapt attention, and his ear seeming to hearken 
to far-off ghostly strains audible to himself alone, the untaught Tzigane 
achieves a perfection of expression unattainable by mere professional 
training. 

This power of identification with his music is the real secret of the 
Tzigane’s influence over his audience. Inspired and carried away 
by his own strains, he must perforce carry his hearers with him as 
well; and the Hungarian listener throws himself heart and soul into 
this species of musical intoxication, which to him is the greatest 
delight on earth. Thereis a proverb which says, ‘‘ The Hungarian 
only requires a gypsy fiddler and a glass of water to make him quite 
drunk"; and, indeed, intoxication is the only word fittingly to 
describe the state of exaltation into which I have seen a Hungarian 
audience thrown by a gypsy band. ‘ 

Sometimes under the combined influence of music and wine the 
Tziganes become like creatures possessed ; the wild cries and stamps 
of an equally excited audience only stimulate them to greater 
exertions. The whole atmosphere seems tossed by billows of pas- 
sionate harmony; we seem to catch sight of the electric sparks of 
inspiration flying through the air. Itis then that the Tzigane player 
gives forth everything that is secretly lurking within him—fierce 
anger, childish wailings, presumptuous exaltation, brooding melan- 
choly, and passionate despair; and at such moments, as a Hungarian 
writer has said, one could readily believe in his power of drawing 
down the angels from heaven into hell! 

Listen how another Hungarian has here described the effect of 
their music: ‘‘ Howit rushes through the veins like electric fire! How 
it penetrates straight to the soul! In soft, plaintive minor tones the 
adagto opens with a slow rhythmical movement; it is a sighing and 
longing of unsatisfied aspirations; a craving for undiscovered happi- 
ness; the lover’ssyearning for the object of his affection ; the express- 
ion of mourning for lost joys, for happy days gone forever; then 
abruptly changing to a major key, the tones get faster and more 
agitated ; and from the whirlpool of harmony the melody gradually 
detaches itself, alternately drowned in the foam of overbreaking 
waves, to re-appear floating on the surface with undulating motion 
collecting as it were fresh power for a renewed burst of fury. But 
quickly as the storm came it is gone again, and the music relapses 
into the melancholy yearnings of heretofore.""— The Land Beyond the 
Forest. 





cc A 


ARE ANIMALS MUSICAL ? 


7f2HE Visiror is indebted for the following interesting article to 
3 Dr. H. R. Palmer, who forwarded it from Paris on his return 
*Y* from an extended eastern tour, which we note in another part of 
this paper 
“Are animals musical?’ is the question affirmatively answered by 
Mr. Frederick Whymper in the Amima/s' Guardian. ‘‘The keeper 
of a menagerie was once asked whether the band had any effect on 
the animals. ‘To be sure it has,’ said he; ‘ they like it, and there- 
| fore it does them good. If you were to come in and look at them in 
a morning, when the band is away perambulating the town, you 
would see many of them, the more savage beasts in particular, dull 
and moping, and either sitting or lying in their dens. We who 
travel with wild beasts can not, of course, give them the room they 
ought to have; and, being cribbed up in show-boxes, they degener- 
| ate for want of exercise, do what we will with them. But it would be 
| very much worse, I reckon, if it were not for the music. When 





they hear the band strike up they rouse themselves, and begin tak- 
ing what exercise they can: the beasts of prey by walking back- 
wards and forwards, and the others by repeating the movements 
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natural to them when at liberty ; the birds will begin to chaffer and | well-deserved tribute of respect to an old friend by speaking a fare- 
plume themselves at the sound; and even the snakes at times will | well address written specially by Mr. Walter Pollvet. 

uncoil and rear up, and convince the people, who sometimes seem| Mr. Sims Reeves was born in October, 1822, and was, in his child- 
to doubt the fact, that they are living creatures.’ "’ hood, a choir-boy at North Cray Church, where also as a lad he 
| played the organ. He studied the pianoforte under Cramer, and 
® * ® ® ad | before he was seventeen he could also play the violin, violoncello, 


“Dogs, as is well known, are often taught to dance to violin, pipe | oboe, and bassoon. He was taught to engrave music plates in case, 
by sudden loss of his voice, he was compelled to earn his living in 


or drum, and even to grind barrel-organs. But a judicious dog gg ge wag ence iti | ail ie 
finds the harmonium trying. A writer records the case of a dog—a | ‘T@Ge. Mr. Neeves, however, ultimately adopted the musical pro 
crea haineen a Gestch end o Shwe tentler—~aho weld cama closes fession, and in 1839 made his stage début at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
. « Sacmanions and joidiniie’ Guise the music, up to a certain | as Count Rudolph in ‘La Sonnambula,” also sang Dandini in the 
Net , } : . pPorssoe es : = arts a be i 2 > case 
point. But when a shrill note came from that instrument of torture, - tome ne ney other pe for f ym ry a + case o 
he would point his nose in the air at an angle of about forty degrees, |’ Jean de Reszke, it was subsequently discovered that his voice 
. . : ; . . . te ’| was really a tenor, and after playing at Drury Lane second tenor 
and, stiffening his body in a straight line from the nostrils to the ee ’ ’ 
tail, emit the same note, in a manner which indicated his displeas- | P@'': he went on the Continent, and studied and sang in Milan, 
ane, aeldeee ts eo long as did the performer. That artist, in fact and, returning to England on December, 1847, made his regular 
gave way first. fete “ee ase tell hewn Wate etmek bien fort ee? debut as a tenor at Drury Lane as Adyar in ‘‘Lucia.”” In the 
snusie. tat the taste cam he acquired, A certain pet cat though as q | autumn of 1848 he made his first festival appearance at Norwich, 
kitten indifferent to music, crew to like it. and regularly led the way and on November 24th of the same year he sang for the first time 
op: Gintaienn een tn a aves Seve oh oaks atin ts sir at the Sacred Harmonic Society. From that date to the present Mr. 
anil Solent gravely “ during ion alae pron sensed When i | Reeves has held an unassailable position as our leading English 
ceased she would go to sleep, though not if the instrument were left tenor, sometimes at the Italian and the English opera, but more par 
quae, 1 Gad, coun fans taahbelie leonellon tis een ond aawed o ticularly at oratorio and other concerts, and his popularity with all 
mete ec tnien pe h “ a ‘ms which oe eatin oe ve caer ante classes of the community has been unbounded. After so long a 
P , . y iss = Sau partia"'Y | career, Mr. Reeves is wise to retire from public life before his vocal 
for the treble notes, and something like alarm at the lower bass ones, . : : 
when she happened to give them an extra vigorous kick. Mice, on powers are finally exhausted, although it would be an excess of 
: compliment to say that at the age of sixty-nine his voice retains its 


the contrary, are intensely fond of music. pristine freshness. Mr. Reeves will not, however, finally retire 

» + « ‘ * from the musical profession, and he will gain his livelihood by in- 
: —— ; structing others in the art of which he has been for so many years 

“So, of course, are cows. But the English cow is especially fond, | <5 accomplished a professor. 
it seems, of the guitar. On the boating trip of seven or eight ama- 
teur musicians, one of them specially noticed a specially musical - ee 
cow. This creature, a small cream-colored Alderney, suckled her 
calf, along with a dozen other vaccine mothers, in a meadow which | MUSIC AN AID TO RIGHT LIVING. 
sloped down to the river's brink. ‘Whenever,’ says the historian 
of this trip, ‘ we turned the bend of the river, with our voices in tune 
as our oars kept time, and the meadow came in sight, there we were S a potent aid in the not always easy task of keeping young 
sure to see the white cow, standing up to the shoulders in the water, people out of mischief, judicious encouragement of a musical 
whither she had advanced to meet us, her neck stretched out, and tendency is heartily to be commended. It is a lack of re- 
her dripping nose turned towards the boat. As we skirted the} sources that impels the young person of either sex to drift aimlessly 
meadow she kept pace with us on the bank, testifying her delight| into channels that lead toward mischief and time wasting. But a fac 
by antics of which no cow in her senses would have} uyjty for playing or singing, properly stimulated, supplies in the mind 
been thought capable. She would leap, skip, roll on her back, rear | and life of its possessor a central object of interest that serves as a 
on her hind legs, then hurl them aloft in the air, like a kicking | safeguard in a hundred ways. Take the lad, for instance. If in him 
| 
| 





horse, now rushing into the water to look at us nearer, now frisking | there is manifested even a slight leaning toward music it will redound 
off like a kitten at play. . . . After these mad gambols she | to that child's permanent advantage if his faculty be made the most 
always returned to her calf, first saluting us with a long, plaintive |of by his parents. To encourage him in mastering some instrument 
kind of bellow, by way of farewell. will be to lessen the hold which evil companionship will have upon 
him, and will lift him above the level of boys whose leisure moments 
are passed in having all the “fun” they can obtain at some one 
Mr. Whymper's last anecdote, communicated to him by a friend, else's expense. , a 
concerns a bird that no one would expect to show musical taste By giving one's boy the coveted violin or flute, and stinting not the 
“At an old farmhouse in Wiltshire, geese were kept in the orchard, | encouragement which he will need, the little fellow will soon find 
and the gander would frequently enter the kitchen, the door of | — ta pr tage od pr aesedinn — ogg ret oe maps 
which was usually open in the summer-time. The old bird was a |‘ ee CES Cee Se CETSS Se Cees. Ene Weary Gamer oF 
general pet, and took advantage of the fact. One day the farmer's jaded mother bewails the coming of a musical instrument into the 
sister was playing on the piano in a room near the kitchen, when house, and do all they can to discourage the zealous young novice 
she felt something touch her, and, looking down, discovered master | i” his first efforts at music-making. So the little fellow gives it up 
gander with his head resting on her knee, listening with great |54V¢ in rare cases where his ambition or his talents are so great as to 
b* . ’ » . . . . 
attention. When the music ceased he stretched his wings, gave a | 4ominate the adverse criticism of the family circle. But the average 
quiet cackle, and walked off ; but the play recommencing, Tom—for lad will be ridiculed out of his desire to fiddle, or to “ toot,"’ and after 
that was his name—returned to his old position by the piano, nor | @ ae and pruamenge — of snark ps drifts out among companions 
could he be persuaded to leave till the music ceased. From that | W"0S¢ ways are not Gesirable acquisitions, — 
time anoitentn there was music in the house, the gander would do|, ©” the other hand, where a wise parental influence is brought to 
his best to be one of the company. It was not supposed that he had | bear, the lad soon becomes thoroughly interested in his music. To 
a preference for any particular tune, but he took no notice whatever him it becomes more fascinating than play or a good time with his 
of the village brass band, which numbered among its instruments a|COMpanions. In a little while he attracts to himself congenial spirits 
whose uppermost idea is music, and whose favorite diversion is to 


drum of large size, beaten by a very powerful miller."’ 
7 7 yt play together. The youth and manhood of that young musician are 


pretty certain to be well spent, and Satan will find little or no mis 
chief to be done by hands that are busy with the strings or the key- 
SIMS REEVES. board and the brain that is given to the inspiration of music after the 

a duties and labors of the day are ended. With the daughter much the 
same holds good. In her case an otherwise aimless and vulnerable 
AC\UR London correspondent writes that on May 11th, at the| life will be safely centred by a love of music and an ability to per- 
7 Albert Hall, Mr. Sims Reeves announced “positively his last | form well upon violin, piano, guitar or flute. As such a performer 
© appearance in public,” after a vocal career which has lasted in | she arouses an interest that divests her life of the dullness and ennui 
all upwards of fifty-one years. A large number of eminent artists | that are so often the portion of young womanhood, and she will be 
would no doubt have been delighted to assist on this interesting | proof against very much of the frivolity and idleness which too often 
occasion, but Mr. Reeves availed himself only of the services of | surround her. The wise parent, with the good of the child at heart, 
Madame Christine Nilsson (who came from Madrid expressly to| will never discourage the son or daughter's disposition to acquire 
sing), Miss Janotha, and a few others, while Mr. Irving payed a | practical musical knowledge.—/%ttsburg Bulletin 
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IF ouR choir friends have acquaintances to 
whom they would like us to send specimen 
VisiToRs, we will gladly do so on receipt of the 
names and addresses. 


THE choir music of the VisiTor is still at- 
tracting the most favorable notice from all 
quarters, Choirs taking the VisITOR need no 
other source of supply. 

the instrumental 


It can be played upon 


WE CALL attention to 
music of the VISITOR, 
the piano or organ, and is of the best quality, 
and most of it can be used with good effect as 


opening or closing voluntaries or offertories. 


Our friends and readers who wish to pursue 
their musical studies during a part of the sum- 
mer, will be interested in reading the adver- 


tisement of ‘*A Great Musical Event”’ in this 
No 


pleasure and profit will be offered this sum- 


paper. better opportunity to combine 


mer. 


ITALIAN music and Italian singers are not 


very prominent at the present day. In fact, 


Mr. JoHNn S. Dwicut, editor of the some- 
time-defunct Journal of Music, used to stick his 
fingers in his ears when anything by Wagner 
He 


There are two New York critics who always 


was being played. is converted now. 
leave the house when anything by Liszt is 
about to be played. Do they fear conversion 


also ? 


IN GERMANY, when a singer, once celebrated, 
but whose voice has become worn, appears be- 
fore an audience, he is applauded for what he 
once was and excused for what he now is. In 
Italy, every false note is hissed, no matter who 
the singer may be. Italians deal only with 
the present; past records do not count. We 


like the German consideration best. 


BERLIOZ classed Italy as the least musical 
country in the world, and this he did when he 
visited it sixty years ago. It has steadily de- 
generated since that time. Until last year the 
French Government required the winners of 
the Grand Prix to study music in Italy. 
now abandoned. 


her 


the German conservatories. 


This rule is In fact, Italy 


now sends own musicians to study in 


A MOVEMENT seems to be going on in near- 
ly all of the different denominations looking 
Re- 
sponsive reading and singing, and other forms 


toward a more varied church service. 
of service in which all the people can partici- 
pate, are fast taking the place of the plain, 
dry, tiresome, one-man services of the past. 
A great change is also taking place in church 
architecture. The same progressive spirit im- 
pels both movements. 

CONCERNING the German and Italian meth- 
ods of vocal training, it is claimed that a little 
grafting of one upon the other will materially 
of both. 


unite the Wagnerian style of song, with its 


relieve the faults For instance, 
regard for accent, enunciation, careful treat- 
ment of consonants, and dramatic expression, 
method of 


supplies 


on the elementary Italian 
The 


chiefly the sensuous element, while for the 


tone- 


production, Italian method 
higher emotional, intellectual, and dramatic 
elements we have to go to the German teachers. 


SOME people are never happy unless they are 





Italian music has been so neglected of late 
years by the world at large that a recent per- 
formance of Italian opera in London was the 
occasion for a letter of thanks to Manager 


Harris from King Humbert of Italy. 


IN ENGLAND there has been and is, much 
experimenting with electricity, as applied to 
Mr. Hope Jones, 


some very useful applications of this great 


organs. who has made 
power, to the organ over which he presides, 
promises still more reform, or rather, revolu- 
tion. In arecent paper, part of which, at least, 
we expect to lay before our readers, he advanced 
a theory which, if carried out, practically 
does away with bellows, sound board, and 


even pipes! We shall see! 


New York now has a beautiful 
In the 
midst of metropolitan rejoicings thereat, the 


finding fault. 
hall, devoted exclusively to music, 


New York World comes out with a lament 


that the hall is more the result of private 
generosity than of the musical taste of the 


” 


people, ‘* There are,” it wails, “ music lovers 
enough to fill the hall many times over, but 
not enough to furnish, with sufficient regularity, 
kind of audience for which 

tended.”’ And York 


| 7 “Lt 
rhomas go to Chicago! 


it was in- 
let Mr. 


the 


then—New 


** CHOPINETTE”’ is what Mendelssohn called 
| Chopin, Neither did he appreciate Schumann, 





Wagner, and other composers of like rank, 


One 


| 


Now Mendelssohn is having a set-back, 
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writer classing his ‘* Songs without Words ” as 
without interest to serious musicians, merely 
serving a useful purpose as bridge for ‘* passing 
from such trash as the ‘ Maiden’s Prayer’ and 
the ‘ Carnival of Venice’ to real works of art.” 
But what of ‘ Elijah,” and ‘St. Paul,” and 
his overtures and orchestral works? We can 
not believe that the musical world is ready to 
let them be put upon the shelf of oblivion. 


THE present officers of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association do not seem to appreci- 
ate the fact that it requires time, and plenty of 
it, as well as a free use of the musical and 
daily press, to properly work up a successful 
The largest and best meetings ever 
held were those under the administration of 
Mr, Wolfram, who not only hustled himself, 
He began six 
months beforehand to work up a meeting 
through the press and by circulars. Who 
knows anything about the meeting to be held 
in Cincinnat: at the close of this month? We 


meeting. 


but made every one else do so. 


do not, 


THE English musical writers are never happy 
unless they are discussing something. A 
statement appears in one of the journals ; some 
one takes exception to it; another writes to 
correct, in some particular, the second writer, 
while also differing from the first; still another 
appears, who classes all who have previously 
written upon the subject as ignoramuses, and 
proceeds to give the true inwardness of the 
subject ; and who, in turn, is shown up and 
squelched by other penmen, until the editor 
cries enough, and closes up the subject with 
some views of his own, which differ altogether 
from those previously offered. Just now, the 
accompaniments to the ‘* Messiah” constitute 
the bone of contention. 

THE phrase ‘‘ Taking the wind out of his 
sails’? is admirably illustrated in the following 
Not long ago, in Vienna, was a 
famous contra-base singer who was particu- 
larly proud of his lowest chest notes. On one 
occasion, when singing in an opera, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself to take the lowest note 
in his register—C—a frightful note, the vibra- 
tions of which might almost be counted as he 
delivered it. He took it successfully, and 
with much satisfaction to himself, pausing at 
the end for the customary applause, when he, 
to his great disgust, and the audience to their 
amusement, became aware that a musical 
sailor in the gallery was calmly, but with 
great effect, delivering himself of a tone one 
pitch lower, B-flat! 


incident: 


WE HAVE had no prize-fights, as yet, in our 
great Music Hall, but we can boast of chicken 
Was Bishop Potter thinking 
of us, or asimilar state of things in his own city, 
in his introductory remarks at the opening of 
the new Carnegie Music Hall in New York ? 
Potter, in his dedicatory address, 
alluded to the imperious necessity of having 
such a home for music, in which the divine art 
does not have to make way, on alternate nights, 


and dog-shows, 


Bishop 








for poultry and dog-shows and prize-fights, ‘* It 
has been a depressing experience to listen to 
some great and elevating composition in an 
atmosphere where the clown was capering last 
night and might be capering to-morrow. It 
was not an inspiring spectacle to trace the 
outlines of the prize-ring, encircling the con- 
ductor’s throne, and it needed a quality not 
ordinarily given to accomplished musicians, to 
dispute the possession of their temple with the 
gentlemen who swallowed three dinner-knives, 
and the lady who jumped, even though it was 
to the accompaniment of a brass band, through 
six balloons,” 


ONE needs to exercise the greatest care in 
expressing an opinion concerning music and 


musicians. They are uncertain quantities. 
John Hullah, the English musician, wrote in 
1875 concerning ‘‘ Lohengrin,” that ‘it 


will attract for a time, but that works after 
the manner of “ Lohengrin,” which may be 
described as operas without music, should take 
any permanent hold on the human soul is to 
us simply inconceivable.” ‘* Well,” says the 
New York fost, ‘this opera, which was com- 
posed forty-two years ago, was last year sung in 
Europe 248 times—at least twice, if not three 
times, as often as any non-Wagnerian opera. 
How dear old Moritz Hauptmann, the emi- 
nent German critic, who wrote in 1854 that he 
did not believe that ome piece of Wagner’s 
would survive him—how he would have been 
surprised could he have known how his shrewd 
prophecy would be fulfilled! How astonished 
he would have been to hear that of Wagner’s 
operas about eleven hundred performances 
were given in 1890, seven years after his death, 
and that in New York the Wagnerian receipts 
for the years 1886-1891 exceeded by more than 
$150,000 those brought in by the operas of all 
other composers combined.” 


SIGHT-READING FROM SCORE. 


Our attention has been recently called to the 
lack of ability of our present crop of piano 
and organ students to play from the vocal score 
of four parts, by the failure of a performer of 
considerable reputation to play a short anthem 
arranged in this manner. 

In times not more ancient 
student days it was the custom to not only 


than our own 


play the four parts from as many different 
staffs, but as the soprano part was invariably 
printed next the base it became necessary to 
mentally transpose the tenor and alto so as to 
bring them in their proper places between the 
soprano and base. 

This method of printing the two principal 
parts of the score prevailed long after the 
figured basesystem was given up, and so the 
reading of each individual staff became an 
absolute necessity to a proper rendering of the 
piece. 

Later, the position of the parts in the score 
was changed, the soprano being placed at the 
top, the alto next; then the tenor, then the 
base, 
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This is the proper order, and here we may 


see the reason for the spelling of the name of | 


the lowest part adopted by some American 
It is the dase, or founda- 
This 


spelling has thus a good reason for its use, and 


teachers and writers, 
tional part, upon which the others rest, 


tells the story much better than dass, which, to 
Americans, may mean a fish, 

But the score-reading was a 
either form, though much simplified by the 


success in 
transposition of the parts alluded to above 
Players then seemed to have no difficulty in no; 
only reading from the four staffs, but often 
lent a hand (or voice) with the words to help 
out in some weak spot. 

This sort of playing seemed to give a wider 
scope to the player’s mental horizon. It gave 
complete confidence, and made of him some- 
thing more than a mere thumping, vamping 
accompanist, 

As remarked at the beginning, there seems 
to be a lack of ability in this direction now. 
There are but few players who are able to 
tackle an old-fashioned vocal score with a 
certainty of coming out even second best. 

Why is it? 

It is a 
because it is only a matter of practice, it is a 


matter of practice, merely, and 


pity that both teachers and students content 
themselves with less than a full and complete 
command of this very desirable accomplishment. 

The reason for the neglect of ‘ score play- 
ing’’ at the present time is found in the habit 
which now prevails among publishers of print- 
ing their vocal music on two staffs to econ- 
omize space, There is no question of the utility 
of this plan, and for certain grades of music it 
seems to be quite as desirable as the open 
score, but it is nota good method for all kinds 
of vocal and 


music, if it were, the player 


can not afford to be without the ability to 
play from the four staffs. 

At the Boston Symphony Concert, given a 
year ago in this city, the conductor accom- 
panied the vocalist of the evening from an 
orchestral score, which is a feat but few can 
accomplish or appreciate. Nothing of this 
kind 


accompanying, either upon the organ or piano, 


is required in the ordinary work of 


and even reading from four staffs, say nothing 
of twenty, one nowadays is seldom called 
upon to do, but in music, as in everything else, 
it is well to be able to do a little more than 
may be required. 

Reserve power is nevér wasted. We there- 
fore advise all students and professionals to 
devote a little of theirtime to playing from 
score, It will increase the facility in playing 
from the piano score, which is the name given 
to music written on but two staffs, and would 
give them a mental grasp, and a practice in 
sight reading, the lack of which we have been 
deploring. 


REVENGE ON DR. PALMER. 


Dr. Palmer has returned to America from 
an extended eastern tour, We invited him to 
write to the Vistror while abroad, He did 


send some interesting clippings for it, for 
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send 
take 


| our revenge upon him by printing a part of a 


which we thank him, but as he did not 


any articles of his own to our paper, we 
private letter written in Paris, France, just 
before sailing for home. 
My DEAR Mr. Murray: 

I have not had a moment in which to 
ply with your request to write for the VisiTor, 
I have been ‘*‘ on the wing ’”’ almost incessant- 
ly. I had planned to go through Spain and 
thence to Egypt, but upon arriving in Paris I 


com- 


found that railroad travel in Spain—-which 
is bad enough at best—was rendered almost 
dangerous by severe snow-storms in the 
mountains. So I changed my route and went 


down through Italy to Brindisi, and steamed 
over to Greece, thence to Alexander, Cairo, 
the Nile, Ismailia, through the Suez Canal to 
Port Said, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and vicinity. 

I went on horse-back from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth and Tiberias over the worst roads 
that it is possible for the human mind to im- 
agine, Eleven days, with an average of ten 
hours each day in the saddle, and in all that 
time my Arabian horse never once put his foot 
in the wrong spot, never once stumbled. An 
English or American horse would not have 
endured the struggle two days. 

At Tiberias 1 was invited to tea, and a 
moonlight sail on the Sea of Galilee. The 
company surprised me by singing several of my 
pieces, among which were ‘‘ Memories of 
Galilee,” and ‘* Peace, be Still.” 

After my return to Jerusalem, where Mrs. 
Palmer had remained, I sailed from Jaffa 
through the Mediterranean Sea to Marseilles, 
and thence through Spain and back to Paris. 

In my previous visits abroad I had become 
thoroughly acquainted with England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, and this vacation I have 
added four new countries, viz.: 
Palestine, and Spain. 


Greece, Egypt, 


I go to London this week, and sail for 
America on the Augusta Victoria, of the 
Hamburg line, which leaves S yuthampton, 


England, May 16th. 


I enclose some items which may interest 
your readers. Sincerely, but hastily, 
Your friend, 
H. R. PALMER 





FAT MUSICIANS. 


The VistTor’s Boston correspondent, Mr. 
L. C. Elson, who is also one of the editors of 
the Musical Herald, and 


light-weight himself, has been discoursing on 


soston who is no 


fat musicians, Hear him: 





Probably the fattest person who ever ap - 
peared on the operatic stage was the great 
basso, Lablache. It is related of him that he 
was so enormously stout that while in London 
a special cab was used by him, as he could 
not enter an ordinary vehicle. On one occa- 
sion this cab did not appear, and Lablache 
was obliged to venture into an ordinary 
“growler.” Great exertions in the way of 
pushing and pulling on the part of his attend- 
ants finally brought him into the cab, but the 
weight was too enormous and the vehicle at 
once broke down, and the basso was pulled 
out with greater difficulty than there had been 
in getting him in. Lablache was, however, 
tall enough to carry off his portliness with 
some degree of grace. He was over feet 
high, and his face was remarkably expressive. 
On one occasion, however, his grace availed 
him nothing, for he was cast in the part of a 
prisoner in a deep dungeon and in the depths 
of misery. When the audience saw this liv- 
ing mountain come down to the footlights and 
sadly sing ‘I am starving,” it was too much 
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for gravity, and roars of laughter drove the 
favorite singer from the stage. Such subjects 
should not be attempted on any stage. How 
often have we seen a stout tenor in Beetho- 
ven’s ‘* Fidelio ’’ ,clasping a crust of bread 
brought him by fhe faithful Leonora, when 
his whole appearance denotes that he has been 
accustomed to solid beefsteaks instead of dry 
crusts. 

Verdi’s opera ‘* La Traviata ”’ failed at its 
first presentation from a cause Similar to the 
above. It was in Venice that the opera was 
first performed in 1853. It may be remem- 
bered that the heroine dies of consumption, 
superinduced by a life of dissipation. Verdi, 
with his usual carelessness of dramatic detail, 
allowed Mrs. Donatelli to take the part of 
Violetta, The effect of the last scene, wherein 
the doctor shakes his head and tells the maid 
that ina few hours Vio/etta will be dead of 
consumption, may beimagined when we state 
that Mrs. Donatelli weighed over two hun- 
dred pounds! 

Handel was one of the fat composers, and 
this was due in a degree to his enormous 
appetite. This failing was so well known in 
England that a caricature was published dur- 
ing his life in which the composer is depicted 
with the head of a pig, seated at an organ 
playing, while the instrument is hung with 
sausages, hams, and every other species of 
gross and coarse food. 

Rossini was another composer who grew 
stout under the guidance of an active stomach. 
He once presented his provision dealer with 
his photograph, with the inscription under- 
neath, ‘* To my stomach’s best friend.” 

Dussek was another composer whose bulk 
and appetite were both enormous, It is said 
that his passion for gormandizing shortened 
his days. He, as well as Handel, on more 
than one occasion made away with a dinner 
that had been prepared for three persons, 
Altogether the above examples, and many 
others that might be cited, prove that a 
prosaic affection for solid food is not incom- 
patible with a love of delicious sounds. 





City Wotes. 


The ‘*Z90” is to have concerts twice a week 
during the summer, the Brand-Weber and 
Ballenberg orchestras alternating. 





The Burnet Woods concert season began 
May 21st. Mr. Boex’s Press Gavotte had the 
honor of a place upon the first program of the 
season. 


The Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church will 
have a quartet choir in the fall. Meantime 
Mr. Weber is acting as precentor, Mr. Sterling 
as organist. 


Mr. J. B. Trevor and family arrived safely at 
Queenstown, May 20th. They will ‘ do” Ire- 
land, England, and Scotland, and then pro- 
ceed to the Continent, 


Mr. A. J. Boex has charge of the musical de- 
partment of the Zmguirer in place of J. A. 
Homan, resigned. Our dailies are moving in 
the right direction, in selecting capable musical 
men for such positions. 


Theodore Thomas and his orchestra stopped 
off on the way to the Festival at Indianapolis, 
and gave a concert at the Odeon, Saturday 
night, May 23d, assisted by Rafael Joseffy, 
pianist, and Miss Katherine Fleming, vocal- 
ist, 


Campanari’s first violin recital took place at 
the Odeon May 5th, and drew a large audi- 
ence. He was assisted by Mrs. Chapman 
Johnson as pianist. The concert was a most 
excellent one, including works by Veracini, 





Vieuxtemps, Bach, Beethoven, Paganini, Cho- 
pin, and Sarasate. We are pleased to learn 
that this is but one of a series of recitals to be 
given by this distinguished violinist. 


Mr. W. H. Pontius, of Mansfield, well known 
to many of the musical people of this city, has 
received most flattering testimonials for the 
happy and successful manner in which he 
carried through the Mansfield May Musical 
Festival, The chorus was well drilled, the 
effects timely and appropriate, and Mr. Pon- 
tius has fully demonstrated his capabilities as 
a musical conductor. We congratulate him on 
his success. 

The Ballenberg testimonal concert, May 
15th, was a very enjoyable affair, though not 
bringing out the audience which it deserved. 
All the assistants played their parts well, and 
not the least enjoyable was Mr. Ballenberg’s 
first appearance on the stage as a speaker, 
His embarrassment brought our school days 
vividly to mind, and we were quite fully able 
to sympathize with Mr. B., who “‘had a speech 
in his head but couldn’t get it out.” 


The first concert of the reorganized Phil- 
harmonic chorus was given at the Odeon April 
goth, under the direction of Mr, Benj. Gucken- 
berger, of the College of Music. The chorus, 
while not large, was in excellent condition, 
showing careful training. The principal works 
sung were a cantata by Riesand the forty-second 
Psalm by Mendelssohn. The chorus had the 
assistance of Miss Lilian Roberts, soprano, 
Mr. Louis Ehrgott, base, and Messrs. Kupfer- 
schmid and Elsenheimer, violin and piano, 
A large audience was in attendance. 


We have been the rounds of the churches of 
late to note the music and make-up of the 
choirs, Subsequent visits force upon our 
mind the words of the poet: 

‘*Change and decay in all around I see.”’ 
A new set of singers greets one on each visit. 
The musicians seem to be on trial, as well as 
the ministers, now-a-days. Is it heresy in 
each case? 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Oakland, Cal., for- 
merly of this city, honored us with a short call, 
while passing through Cincinnati to Boston, 
where he is to speak before the Annual Meeting 
of the Unitarian Association. He reports the 
Pacific coast full of music, and workingeup 
slowly but surely from a low musical state to a 
higher and better one. The church choirs of 
Oakland and San Francisco are in a fine con- 
dition. Much interest is shown in them, most 
of them numbering from thirty to fifty members. 
Orchestras for the Sunday-school and Church 
seem to be popular on the coast, and add much 
to the interest of the services. This is a feature 
we should like to see adopted generally. 


The oratorio of ‘* Elijah’? was given, as pre- 
viously announced, on the evening of May 8th, 
by the May Festival Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Foley. There was considerable 
curiosity to hear the chorus under the new 
conditions of leadership and reorganization. 
Failure was predicted by some, others were 
doubtful, The result was indeed a disappoint- 
ment—but not to well-wishers of the chorus, 
for, though the number of singers was not of 
the usual festival proportion, musically speak- 
ing the performance was superior to most of 
the work done by the larger number. Every 
member was a working member, every voice 
of helpful quality and power. Very rarely 
have we heard a chorus which sung with such 
confidence and precision. There was no doubt 
or hesitation, even inthe most difficult passages 
of this difficult oratorio. The effects were well 
studied and carefully rendered. The whole 
work of the chorus was eminently satisfactory, 
and made it very evident that Mr. Foley has 
complete control of the chorus, and that it has 
every confidence in him, as it rightly should 
have. The solo work was in good hands, and 
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all home talent, with two exceptions, Mrs. 
Jennie Patrick-Walker, soprano, and Mr. 
Charles Santley, the English basso. We should 
have been quite as well served had the solo 
staff been composed of home singers entirely. 
Who could have sung “If with all your 
hearts,” and “ Then shall the righteous,” better 
than they were sung by Mr. Lemmon? And 
there are confessedly few contraltos the equal 
of Miss Cranch. Her work was very satis- 
fying. Had Mrs, Lawson been available she 
would have surpassed the imported sopra- 
no, and so would, we believe, Mrs. Caldwell. 
Mr, Santley is not the Santley of old, though 
some remnants of a once noble voice remain ; 
but Mr. Maish would have pleased quite as 
well, we believe, and we would not have been 
called upon to expend our sympathy upon de- 
clining power and voice, 

We are glad to report that the concert was a 
financial success, We have but to hope now that 
the singers of the city, who are not yet mem- 
bers of the chorus, will take the first opportu- 
nity offered to connect themselves with it, so 
that we may again have the old proportions 
as to size, with added power and quality. 





CONCERTS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Some of the programs received since our last 
issue are without town or State name, and 
therefore can not be noticed. 





Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist, and Mr, Titus 
d’Enesti, pianist, aré to give recitals at the 
next annual meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. F, R. Webb, director of the School of 
Music, Staunton, Va., has been with the Vir- 
ginia Female Institute, of which his school is 
apart, quite a number of years ; and to him is 
largely due the improved musical status of that 
locality. 


The Sixth Recital (Series 7th) of the Con- 
servatory of Music, Delaware, Ohio, was given 
May 15th, by Miss Marion Harter, assisted by 
Mrs. Blakeslee and Miss Busby. The program 
was quite classic in make up, and finely per- 
formed. 


We are indebted to Mr. J. K. Cole, of Pea- 
body, Mass., for reperts and programs of the re- 
cent festival at Salem. The report came too late 
for the May VisIToR, the concerts being held 
the last of April. Carl Zerrahn, the veteran 
conductor, of Boston, had charge of the music, 
which is the same as saying that the festival was 
a success, 


The Seventeenth Music Festival at Cort- 
land, N. Y., is from June Ist to §th, with Dr- 
H, R. Palmer, conductor. The soloists are 
Miss Clementine DeVere and Madame Hollis- 
Walter, sopranos. The Hatton Male Quartet, 
J. C. Bostlemann, violinist, Mrs. Martha Dana 
Shepherd, pianiste, and an orchestra. Gounod’s 
** Gallia,” is one of the works to be performed. 


Still another May Festival. This time at 
Decatur, Ill., under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club Stock Co. A chorus of 400 
voices, and an orchestra. Neighboring towns 
assisted, The chorus was directed by Mr. S. 
M. Lutz. Mrs, Genevra Johnstone Bishop, a 
lady who sang at one of our Apollo Concerts a 
year or so ago, was the principal soprano 
soloist. 


Prof. Wm. H. Sherwood gave one of his 
unique Piano Recitals at Chambersburg, Pa., 
last month. We noticed two of his own 
compositions upon the program, ‘‘ Buy a 
Broom,” op. 14, No. 1, and ‘ Ethelinda,” 
No. 2 of the same ofus. Mr. Sherwood’s 
recitals are educational in the highest degree. 
He also gave a recital at Philadelphia a few 
days later. 






































Prof. E. M. Bowman’s plan of having print- 
ed order of exercises for morning and even- 
ing services at the Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, where he is organist, is worthy of 
wide imitation, We have at hand the pro- 
gram for the “Fourth Anniversary of the 
present pastorate.” As Mr. Bowman was 
‘*called”’ at the same time, it is also his fourth 
anniversary, and was fitly celebrated in song 
and sermon, 


The May Festival at Richmond, Va., (11th, 
12, 13th,) had an array of talent worthy of 
larger cities. Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 
Miss Aus Der Ohe, Myron W. Whitney, Victor 
Herbert, and such like, were among the solo- 
ists. The Boston Festival Orchestra, forty mu- 
sicians, under Victor Herbert and Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, furnished the instrumental music. 
Clarence A. Marshall conducted, with Leslie 
Watson, pianist. 


The Third Annual May Festival of Indianap- 
olis is in progress as the VrsiToR closes its 
columns for the month. Theodore Thomas is 
musical director. Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” 
Verdi’s ‘*Requiem,’” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise’’ are the chief vocal works 
on the program. The soloists are Emma Juch, 
Miss Mary Howe, Clara Poole, Emil Fischer, 
Mr. Lavin, Max Benedict, and Franz Wilczek, 
the two last being instrumental, 





MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


The one hundredth representation of “‘ Lak- 
me” at the Paris Opera Comique has just 


taken place. 


For twelve years the Savoy Theater, Lon- 
don, has been kept going solely by the com- 
bined works of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Signor Vianesi, the celebrated Italian con- 
ductor, has been engaged by Mr. Abbey to 
conduct at the Metropolitan next season. 


M. David Roget, of Geneva, plays the violin 
with his left hand. His recent performance at 
Berlin of a concerto by Bach was very success- 
ful. 


A critic at Namur writes of the C minor 
Symphony as ‘‘a Symphony in C minor by 
Van Beethoven, of a bizarre and _ versatile 
character, and dominated by a reminiscent 
theme.”’ 


Berlioz’s ‘* Requiem” was performed twice 
in one week recently at Amsterdam with a 
chorus of three hundred and an orchestra of 
one hundred and thirty. The house was sold 
out on each occasion. 


Miss De Lussan’s Carmen is creating quite a 
sensation in London. Miss Eames, another 
American girl, has also achieved great success 
in that city in several operatic ré/es, notably 
as Juliette, Gretchen, and Elsa. 


‘* The Apollo ; or, the Oracle at Delphi,” is 
a new operetta by Hellmesberger, now run- 
ning at the Casino, New York. As far as 
we can judge from city papers it depends 
largely for its success upon groupings, dresses, 
and pretty girls. Should we not be about 
through with that sort of thing ? 


Tschaikowsky, who conducted some of his 
compositions at the opening of the Carnegie 
Music Hall, conducts without many gestures, 
but there is a vigorous decisiveness about his 
beat which compels the band to follow his 
intentions, and when it is enforced by the 
left hand it becomes imperious and irresist- 
ible. 


Tschaikowsky’s reception in America has 
evidently pleased him. ‘‘ Americans,” he 
says, ‘remind me much, in their genial wide- 
heartedness and splendid hospitality, of Rus- 
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sians, and I am glad to be here just now ina 
sort of semi-representative character, and to 
find that I am the recipient of a welcome that 
can only come from old-time friendly dip- 
lomatic relations,” 


Mr. Carnegie not only spent about $1,250,- 
000 on the new Music Hall recently opened in 
New York City, but he intrusted its construc- 
tion to the most competent hands, so that it 
must be pronounced both externally and in- 
ternally an architectual monument worthy of 
the art to which it is devoted, It seats about 
three thousand persons, with standing room 
for a thousand more, 


To Mrs. Morris Reno, wife of the president 
of the Arion Society, is New York City in- 
debted for its new and elegant Music Hall. 
She it was who urged and assisted in the for- 
mation of the Oratorio Society, at the first 
meeting of which buc fifteen ladies and a few 
gentlemen were present; but Mrs. Reno’s 
pluck and enthusiasm prevailed, and this is the 
result. The lady still sings in the society, her 
place being in the third row. If more of the 
society women of Cincinnati would aid by their 
presence in the Festival Chorus, the result 
upon all the members and upon the city 
would be very marked. 


Anent the ‘Apollo,’ the new Vianese 
operetta, Nym Crinkle remarks: In such a 
phantasmagoria the eye is made drunken and 
the sense reels in voluptuous swirls of noth- 
ingness. To unravel the motif of * Apollo” 
were a waste of human energy, better devoted 
to answering some of the less frivolous current 
conundrums. Whatever meaning it has is 
aimed at the sense, not at the rational side of 
the observer. It is rhythm and color punct- 
ured with cheap jollity. It will kill time like 
an opium dream. It will make the nerves of 
sensation tingle like a pageant which goes no- 
whither. It has no other purpose. The Al- 
hambra audience-room of the Casino was 
choked with delight. The golden youth of 
uptown were wedged seatless into the lobby 
and corridors. They wore dress-coats and 
expansive shirt-front. They put on Athenian 
airs and were classically enthusiastic when- 
ever the Delphic maidens kicked highest. 
They could not tell for their lives why the 
virgins of the temple danced in the later 
Moorish style, nor why the damsels of Corinth 
were contemporaneously French in their en- 
ticements, nor why the Aigh Priest of Apollo 
made fourth-ward jokes. But they rested sat- 
isfied with the ensemble, and they were al- 
most as continuous in their applause as the 
orchestra was in its repetitions, and they even 
applauded a song of Louise Beaudet’s, which 
Mr. Kerker had lifted bodily out of the ‘*Pearl 
of Pekin.” 


— cm 


COURSE IN VOCAL CULTURE. 


**Root’s New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing”’ is the title of a volume prepared by 
Mr. Frederic W. Root of this city, and pub- 
lished by the John Church Company. The 
work is arranged on novel plans and is of 
great value as an educational factor. There 
are forty-five subjects, covering the ground of 
voice culture, arranged progressively as to 
difficulty. The mental side of the study is 
given special attention, and, as far as possible, 
mere theories are avoided, stress being placed 
upon the practical, systematic work in the 
eight departments of the singer’s education, 
viz: Register, placing, resonating, breath- 
support, declamation, execution, expression, 
and musicianship. A new plan for teaching 
intervals and music reading is adopted, by 
which the teacher can hear ina few 
the results of much practice on the part of the 
pupil. 


minutes | 


Instead of making elaborate provision | 


for the final and finishing touches of a singer’s 
education, this book devotes principal atten- 
tion to foundations—to the very first steps in 
each department. Everything in the book 
has been thoroughly tested in the education of 
hundreds of pupils before being published in 
this form.—Chicago /ndicator. 


Musical Hopper. 


Mrs, Tibbs: Why is that cornet curled 
‘round and ’round so much? ‘Tibbs: He is 
the player who winds his horn, you see. 


f< 


‘** ] think,” said the disconsolate ‘‘ popular ”’ 
song writer, “ that I’ll get vaccinated. ‘* What 
for?”’ “To see if I can’t find something that 
will take.” 


STILL HuMAN,—‘* Is your musical critic in ?” 
asked the little woman. ‘*‘ Yes, madame,”’ re- 
turned the editor, ‘‘ That is he, over by the 
window, whistling ‘ Annie Rooney!’ ’—/Puck. 


A DoustTFUL GREETING.—Hobbs (wishing 
to hire a suit of rooms, and thinking his friend 
Gilshaw can assist him) —Hello, Gilshaw, you’re 
just the man I want to see. I’ve been looking 
for a flat for over a week. 


Don’t be too saving. We once knew of a 
man who began taking long steps in order to 
save wear and tear on his shoe leather, and the 
effort stretched his legs so that he had to pay 
two dollars more for trowsers. 


Mr. P. Mulvaney (who is aroused from his 
first sleep in America by the clatter of an alarm 
clock)—Och, sure they must have long days in 
Amirika, for Ov’ll stake me word that clock 
sthruck a thousand.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


‘*Mother,” said a West Lynn man to his 
good wife, ‘I’ve got an awful backache; I 
don’t see what ails me.”’ ‘‘ Mercy!” cried the 
old lady, ‘*I’m afraid you’re going to have the 
bacteria the papers tell so much about.—Zynn 
litem. 


Mrs. Rafferty: “Your daughter has a fine 
touch on the pianny, Mrs. Moriarty.” Mrs. 
Moriarty: ‘*Yis, she has a great tashte for music ; 
but thin ’tis only natural, for her grandfather 
had his shkull opened wid a cornet at a tim- 
perance fate.”’ 


Gluck, the musician, was one day passing 
down a street in Paris, and had the misfortune 
to break a shop window. Not having any 
small change,the shopman said he would goand 
get some, ‘* Never mind,”’ said Gluck, ‘I will 


complete the sum.”’ And he broke another 
window. London Tid- Bits, 
Miss Smith: ‘*Now what would be your 


terms, Mr. Daubini, for giving me a course of, 
say, a dozen lessons in violin playing ?”’ Dau- 
bini: ‘* Well, frankly, Miss Smith, I’m afraid 
you should have begun much earlier to start a 
career of art, that is if you wish to take it up 
seriously.”” Miss Smith: “Oh, but I don’t! 
only want to learn enough to be able to teach.”’ 
RACE PREJUDICE, 
I grinda de org’ and I playa de fid, 
And I sella de ripea banan’, 
No steala, no rob, I never did; 
But I work like de honesta man 
I buy me de monk, wid de little red hat, 
And I tie him a string by de neck 
1 graba my org’ and I t'inka me dat 
I makea de mon’ by de peck 
I play de tune from I] Trovatore 
And *‘Tom By His Mudder He Stick, 
And monk he climb up to de seconda story, 
Where de leeta gal gib him de nick 
I work t’ree day and I makea four dol’ 
And I feel me so like de king, 
When—sacra diavilo, estrito chrystal! 
De Irish kid cutta de string 
Like—what you call ‘im’? 
streak, 
De monk break away and was hid, 
I find ‘im no mo’ and I go bust dat week, 
Dat's why I hatea de Irisha kid. 


Ah, yes, de blue 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Boston, May 16, 1891. 


Last month I was in the West myself, and 
could not report to you what musical matters 
were going on in Boston, and this month the 
budget is small, as befits the last weeks of the 
season. In Boston the clubs always are the 
rear guard in the procession of concerts, The 
Apollo Club ended its 20th season by a concert 
in which many of the old standards appeared, 
and at the close fifty of the past members filed 
on the stage and joined forces with the regular 
chorus. The veterans sang with a power that 
showed that the Hellenic fire had not left them. 
It happened to be a Greek chorus, too, one of 
Mendelssohn’s, the great double chorus from 
‘* Antigone,’’ The old proverb was verified— 
“ When Greek joined Greek,then was the tug of war.”’ 

The Cecelia Society gave a miscellaneous 
concert for their farewell of the season, and did 
some good singing, but were not especially 
massive in the religious choral. 

The Boston Singers, our newest vocal club, 
founded on the ruins of the Boylston Club, is 
doing some excellent work in the direction of 
antiquarian music, At their last concert, a 
very good scheme was carried out; the old 
school and the modern were paired together, 
so that a composition by Palestrina was followed 
by one by Verdi, and Liszt was put in juxta- 
position with a composer of the 16th century. 
It was extremely interesting to notice the quaint 
and archaic style which resulted from the use 
of empty fifths in cadences, the avoidance of 
all seventh chords, and the unemotional char- 
acter of the music of the 16th century. It is 
odd enough to see how earnestly these old 
writers tried to find the causes of music in 
nature. I possess a rare book by Zarlino, 
published in 1562. Now Zarlino wasa reformer, 
and believed that one might stray from the 
paths of nature sufficiently to temper the scale, 
or to employ the third asa consonance. But 
even he believed that, fundamentally, all the 
laws of music were to be sought in the laws of 
nature; and it is odd enough to hear him 
gravely state, that the tempo of music should 
be counted by the speed of a healthy man’s 


pulse! A fine madrigal by a Boston critic, 
Mr. B. E. Woolf, was performed at this 
concert. 


Prof, Paermann’s chamber concerts came to 
a brilliant end last week. At the last one he 
gave a goodand shapely piano trio, by Fran- 
chetti, which reminded a little of Mendelssohn 
in its themes, but not in their treatment. But 
the finest part of the concert was the group of 
piano solos, old and new school, which the 
Professor played excellently. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 
gave a very fine concert yesterday evening. 
The violin concerto, and the **‘ Emperor Con- 
certo,”” were both played and prefaced with 
analytical remarks by Louis C. Elson. Mr, 
Mahr and Mr, Faelten were the artists, and 
Miss Estelle Andrews played the second piano. 
The artists played superbly. Think of students 
being able to hear concerts like this, free! 
The Conservatory may well be proud of such 


occasions. PROTEUS. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSI- 
CIANS. 


The Sixth Annual Examination will be held 
at the University of the City of New York, 
corner of University Place and Waverly Place, 
on Tuesday, June 24th, commencing with the 
Theoretic Examination. There will be two 
sessions daily, and the papers will be given 
out as follows : 

Tuesday—9g:30 to 12:30 a 
3 to 6 p. m., Counterpoint. 


m., Harmony ; 


Wednesday—g to 12 a, m., Special Theoretic 
paper, in connection with the Instrumental 
and Vocal Examinations; 3 to 6 p. m., 
Terminology. 

Thursday—9g to 12 a. m., Musical Form ; 
3 to 6 p. m., History and Acoustics. 

The Demonstrative Examinations in the 
various departments will commence on Friday 
morning at 9 o’clock, and will continue until 
all the candidates are examined. The officers 
of the College for the year are: E. M. Bow- 
man, president ; J. B. Whitney and Miss Amy 
Fay, vice-presidents ; Robert Bonner, secreta- 
ry and treasurer, 60 Williams street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., of whom copies of the prospectus, 
examination papers for former years, and all 
information concerning the Examinations can 
be obtained. 

The Board of Examiners are: Piano, Dr. 
Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, Madame F. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler ; Voice, Mme. Luisa Cap- 
piani, J. Harry Wheeler, F. W. Root ; Organ, 
5S. P. Warren, S. B. Whitney, Geo. E. Whit- 
ing; Public Schools, W. F. Heath, N. Coe 
Stewart, Wm. H. Dana; Violin, S. E. Jacob- 
sohn, J. H. Beck, G. Dannreuther; Musical 
Theory, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, 
Thos. Tapper, Jr. 

I Intending candidates are requested to notify 
the secretary hefore June roth. 
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RECENT PERFORMANCES OF DR. 
ROOT’S CANTATAS IN ENG- 
LAND. 


London, Walthamstone, ‘Under the Palms.” 

London, Walthamstone, **Belshazzar’s Feast.’’ 

London, West Ham, ‘*‘ The Flower Queen.” 

London, Islington, “‘ Snow White.” 

London, Leytonstone, ‘* Daniel.” 

Glasgow, ‘* The Flower Queen.” 

Edinburg, ‘* Faith Triumphant.” 

Lewes, “ David, the Shepherd Boy.” 

Southland College, ‘* The Flower Queen.” 

Chiltenham, ** Daniel.”’ 

Falkirk, ‘‘Under the Palms.’”’ 

Taneworth, ‘* David, the Shepherd Boy.” 

Castle Gresley, ‘* The Christian Graces.”’ 

Erith, ‘‘The Bundle of Sticks,” (“ Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”) 

Brighton, ‘‘ Under the Palms.” 

Bradford, ‘*Cloud and Sunshine,” (* Pillar 
of Fire.’’) 

East Cramlington, ‘‘ Jacob and Esau. 

Lowescroft, ‘‘ Cloud and Sunshine.”’ 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





M. Gounod has produced a new sacred 
work for soloists, chorus and orchestra, which 
he entitles ‘‘ St. Francois d’ Assise.” 


M. Tschaikowsky will return to the United 
States next season and give a series of Russian 
concerts in the principal cities of the country. 


Mr, Frederic Cliff has been commissioned to 
write a new work in symphonic form for the 
Leeds Festival next year, It will be on a new 
plan, but will be purely “‘ program music.”’ 


Miss Halton, an American soprano, is play- 
ing Geraldine Ulmar’s part in ‘*La Cigale,”’ 
the latter having gone on an extended mar- 
riage tour, Many of the prominent singers 
abroad are Americans. 





Dr. Geo. F. Root’s ‘Story of a Musical 
Life,’ which has been running through the 
Vistror, will be published in book form, with 
additions and specimens of his music in vari- 
ous styles of the art, an elegant portrait and a 
list of his works. A general desire has been 
expressed for the ‘‘Autobiography”’ in a per- 
manent form, and we are happy to announce 
that it will soon be issued by our publishers, 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Mr. Ahrens writes from Germany that our 
popular soprano, Mrs, Corinne Moore Lawson, 
left a most favorable impression behind her in 
that land of music. She has also made a 
marked impression in England. 


The Emma Juch Opera Co. came to grief 
at St. Louis last month. A new company has 
been formed from the collapsed one, and is 
called the Metropolitan English Opera Compa- 
ny. Miss Juch is *‘ not in it.” 


Sullivan’s ‘* Ivanhoe,” so far as every night 


performances are concerned, has now nearly 
run its course, says our London correspondent. 
Mr, Carte proposes to alternate with an English 
version of a French opera-bouffe, entitled 
** La Basoche.” 


Mr. Seidl and his orchestra participated in 
the Pittsburg May Musical Festival. This 
gentleman is also giving concerts at the Lenox 
Lyceum, having seemingly stepped right into 
Mr, Thomas’ shoes, and the shoes appear to 
ht. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


We have at hand from Robt. Clarke & Co., city, a 
brochure entitled ‘An Attempt attan Analysis of 
Music,” by Helen M. Sparmann, formerly of the 
College of Music. Though the work is seemingly un 
pretentious, its subject-matter is of so much impor- 
tance, and is so carefully and thoroughly treated that 
a larger space than we can (give to its consideration 
this month is demanded. We propose to make it 
the subject of an article in the early future. In the 
mean time we would advise all music students to 
procure this little book, and we can assure them that 
it will prove a valuable addition to any musical 
library. : 

The May Wide-Awake is made by Hon. John D 
Long, Susan Coolidge, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Frances 
A. Humphrey, Mrs. William Claflin, Alexander 
Japp, LL.D., Mrs. Katharine Foot, the author of 

Dear Daughter Dorothy,’ Marian Douglas, Kirk 
Munroe, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Miss Amanda Bb. 
Harris, Mary Felicia Butts, Edith Black, E. H. Haw 
ley, of the Smithsonian Institution, Agnes Repplier, 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer, Miss McKeag, Margaret 
Lake, Marietta Ambrosi, Maria Johns Hammond, 
together with the bright anecdote-relaters who fill 
the pages of * Men and Things,’’ and the various 
picture-makers: Childe Hassam, Brennan, Miss 
Plympton, Bridgman, Garrett, Miss Rimmer, Vir 
ginia Gerson, Mente, and Hiram Barnes. All the 
stories, articles, and poems are capital. 1). Lothrop 
Co., Boston. 

Musicians will find a very interesting article in the 
May Century on the subject of ‘‘Visible Sound,” by 
Margaret Watts Hughes and Sophie B. Herric. 
The Visiror alluded to this subject just a year ago 
This article is a valuable contribution to the subject 
and is illustrated by pictures taken from photo 
graphs. We hope for further investigation in this 
direction. The results so far are indeed wonderful, 
Right here we may call the attention of musical peo 
ple to the fact that the Century devotes more space to 
the discussion of musical subjects than do all the 
other magazines of like nature combined. This fact 
alone should commend it to the attention of musi 
cians. The number before us begins a new volume. 
A new story by Stockton, ‘* The Squirrel Inn,” has its 
opening chapters in the May number, and starts out 
in his best vein. The Faith Doctor has just been 
introduced into the story by that name, and we ex 
pect that the climax will soon be revealed. The 
paper by Mr. Dallas on the Courtof the Czar Nicholas 
is of great interest, and gives us glimpses of phases 
of the life of that great autocrat which will be new to 
most readers. F. H. Smith’s ‘“ Bulgarian Opera 
Bouffe "’ is also a striking and valuable contribution. 
In fact the whole number is most excellent. 

The Thorough Banjoist is the title of a new book for 
this now fashionable instrument. The work is by 
F. W. Wessenberg, a teacher and composer well and 
favorably known, and seems to cover all the ground 
necessary to make a good performer. The book 
contains a generous number of pieces, of all grades, 
solos, duets, ete 

‘The Lawrence Reciter,” published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa., is a simple yet com 
prehensive system of elocution, consisting of exer- 
cises for the developing and cultivation of the voice, 
and grace and power of gesture, rules for breathing- 
articulation, and modulation, selections for exer- 
cises for voice, gesture, dramatic action and facial 
expression, designed for the special use of teachers, 
students, colleges, schools, and all those who wish to 
perfect themselves in the noble arts of elocution and 
acting. Itisathorough and practical text-book of 
elocution, by Edwin Gordon Lawrence, (son of Prof. 
Philip Lawrence,) teacher of elocution, and Director 
of “The Lawrence School of Acting,”’ of New York 
City, to which is added a collection of gems in poetry 
and prose, carefully compiled and edited by the late 
Prof. Philip Lawrence, handsomely bound in vellum 
and black. Price $1. 
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168 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear, 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40¢e 

Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, - - * § 40e 

Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, . “ 50e 

A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 400 

Christmas Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, “  40e 
PIANO DUET. 

Christmas Dance, - - ~- Price, $1.00 


It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
and others will find these pieces of great value. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


WACNER ALBUM. 


A New Collection of Original Compositions, 
By RICHARD WAGNER, 


And choice selections from his works, arranged by 
the Best Masters. 


Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 


Full sheet musie size. Lithograph print. Price 
65 cts per copy 


- 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


trew Sacred Cantata. 


JACOB and ESAU. 


A CANTATA FOR ADULTS. 


Words by A. J. Foxwell. Music by Geo. 
F. Root, 


In Two Parts—Part 1.—The Promise. 
Part 2.—The Fulfillment. 

This cantata requires a Reader in addition to the 
chorus. Though intended mostly for adults, there 
are parts for the children of the Sunday school. 

It is eminently practical, every number being 
melodious and pleasing, and yet above the ordinary 
cantata in style and treatment. Price 50 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


-PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol 
ume includes compositions by _D’' Albert, Huber, Bi 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Ordan Mosaics 


A Practical Collection of Music for the 


Reed or Pipe Organ, 
Selected and Arranged from 
STANDARD and CLASSIC COMPOSERS. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 


Author of “ Murray's s Method for the Organ.’ ‘ 100 
Organ Voluntaries,” ete., ete. Price $1.00. 


Published by The J om CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





| Abals 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of *‘ The Language of Music,”’ ‘‘ The Art of 
Song,’ “The Mysteries of Music,’’ ete., ete. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’'ALBERT, WM. H. a eR wooD 
CLARENCE ‘ mateds 8. B MILI 


DUDLEY orcs EMIL LIEBLING, 
' E, SEEBOEC 
8. G. PRATT. L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT 


Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit 
ies. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TA, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By 8. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the “ Missionary Triumph "’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION.. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Con posi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 


| of twenty-five years’ experience. 


We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,”’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standafd 
works of the old masters. 


Particular attention will be given to making an | 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to | 


advantage by students as well as artists. 


PUBLIC | 


4AHond ALBUM 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


PIANOFORTE DUET CEMS. 


Comgnny — the works of the Best re rs 
Edited by J. O. yon PROCHAZKA 


Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 112 pp. 
Price 65 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


6 Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 
MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 


The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 


| costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 


and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate difficulty. 

rhe operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de 
mand its publication, Itis now in course of prepa 
ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs:’ 


Urgan, Voluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE Of REED ORGAN, 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘fold’ masters” and “old favorites" a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purehasers of this book, will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica 
tions. 

Part I ineludes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part I 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
etc., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as ‘‘ dry ’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing tet a what is sufficiently musi- 


| cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 


has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


the 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 


Books Furnished Free on Application, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Levan STRINGS unequaled for Durabil- 
ity, for Trueness and for Tone. Will be 
sent, post free, upon receipt of 15 cents. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION. | The John Church Co.| 


have just received a new supply of the 


‘FAMOUS “* MEYER” Futes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


ALBUM VOL. 1 and VOL. 2. 
Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 65 cents each. 


We have just published the above fine collections 
of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 
best modern com rs. These books, like our 
* Mosaics" and ‘‘ Classics,’ are printed from large, | 
engraved ae by the lithograph process. Valua- | 
ble to teachers, professionals, and amateurs. 


CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Root & SONS Music Co, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


— BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired 


Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


THE GONDOLIERS 


Piano Arrangements Now Ready. 


POTPOURRI, 


Arranged by L 


LANCERS, . . 
Arranged by L 


. . Price, $1.00 
Fuenkenstein. 
° . Price, 
Fuenkenstein 
‘s ° . . . Price, 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein 
. . Price. 
Fuenkenstein. 
—_- ° . . ° Price, 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
WALTZ, . ° . Price, 75c. 
Arranged by 


J.J. Braham 
GAVOTTE, Price, 


A rranged by Winthrop 
CACHUCHA, Price, 


Arranged by Winthrop 
Orchestral Arrangements in Press. 


60c. 


POLKA 50c. 


WALTZ 75c. 


"A rranged by L. 


YORKE 50c. 


50c. 
50c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE 


KATYDIDS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices, 
Words by S. M. A. 
MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 


This is a charming little work, both in plot and 
music, not difficult to learn. Can be anol with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, 
seminaries, etc., and for exhibition purposes gener 
ally. 

Price, 35 cents. 


CINCINNATI: 


Published by The John Church Co., 74 W. 4th St. 
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